AS A REFORMER OF INTERNATIONAL LAW.     2O/

right to guide them in the council chamber and on the
battle field, as well as in the ordinary concerns of daily
life. Since 1648 International Law has had no rival
system to contend with. It has been enriched by many
new rules; and some of its original precepts have given
place to others deduced from the changed practice of
modern times. It has altered somewhat in the process
of growth; but the continuity of its life has never been
broken; and any change that may take place in its prin-
ciples seems likely to be slow and gradual. In spite of
modifications and additions, it stands to-day the same in
all essentials as Grotius left it in 1625. One of its pro-
minent features will probably soon cease to exist1, but in
other respects it seems likely to endure, an unimpaired
monument of the learning and humanity of its author.

1 I refer to the principle of the Equality of States. In the next Essay
will be found my reasons for believing that it is rapidly becoming obso-
lete.